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The first railroad train in Car- 
lisle rolled toward the Hast on the 
High Street tracks on Saturday, 
_ August 19, 18387, at 8:00 a. m, 

The last train on the same tracks 
rolled, like the first one, toward the 
East, on Friday, October 16, 1936, 
ae oc00 2p. 1m. 

On both occasions there were 
scenes of rejoicing. 

When the railroad was built in 
1837 it was considered the only 
thing to do to run the tracks right 
through the middle of the main 
street for its entire length. For 
nearly a century it proved a con- 
venience and a distinction for our 
town. 

When the railroad began to fal- 
ter, however, with the coming of 
the automobile and: paved _high- 
ways, it was considered the only 
thing to do to remove the tracks 
from the main street and to piace 
them elsewhere. Now they are 
gone and gone forever. 


High Street 


The official name of our ‘street 
is High Street. It is commonly 
called Main Street, but whether 
because this happened to be its 
right name at one time many 
years ago, or whether it is because 
it is a main thoroughfare, we do 
not know. Old maps, newspapers, 
histories and other records use 
both High and Main almost indis- 
criminately. At any rate let us 
refer to it as High Street, for that 
is now the proper name. 

High Street is a wide thorough- 
fare, laid out, like Hanover Street, 
80 feet in width. This means be- 
tween building lines; from curb to 
curb it is 60 feet wide. Our other 
original streets are 40 feet from 
curb to curb. High Street runs 
straight as an arrow through Car- 


lisle in a general East-West direc- 
tion from one side of town to the 
other. It is of course one of the 
original streets as the town was 
laid out. It is the only one of them 
that does not bear an old English 
name, and this too is peculiar. The 
other streets include Hanover, 
Lowther, Pitt, Bedford and Pom- 
fret—all English family names. 
Other old towns named their 
streets similarly. Lancaster, for in- 
stance, has its King, Queen, Duke, 
Prince. Shippensburg’s main street 
is King. York has King and Queen 
streets. But if High means. the 
“King’s Highway,’ it is English 
enough. 

The street evidently developed 
originally in both dii. 
and West, from the Public Square, 
rather than starting at the Letort 
Spring and developing Westward 
as might have been supposed. How- 
ever, East High Street early as- 
sumed a commanding importance, 
for we find men like James Arm- 
strong, who laid out the town and 
who defeated the Indians at Kit- 
tanning, residing on Hast High 
Street, before the Revolutionary 
War. His lot was on the corner 
of High and Bedford, where the 
Cumberland Apartments now 
stands. His neighbor to the East 
was George Lyon, also a surveyor 
and a brother-in-law of General 
Armstrong. Across the street on 
the corner where the First Luther- 
an Church now stands, was the 
home of. General William Irvine, a 
Revolutionary War hero, in whose 
home Molly Pitcher worked as a 
domestic. Further East on the 
Street lived Rev. George Duffield, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
1758-1770; also James Pollock, and 
others. Later, at the time of the 
opening of the railroad, the first 


square of East High Street was 
known as “St. James’ Square” be- 
cause it was the residence of a 
number of first families and es- 
pecially the wealthy and socially 
prominent ones. 


A Century Ago 


Can we picture the street one 
hundred years ago? The sidewalks 
were of flag stones and the road- 
way was alternately mud and dust, 
with deep ruts. Ox-carts were not 
an uncommon sight. The streets 
were lighted by oil lamps when 
lighted at all. There was consid- 
ered to be no need for lights on 
moonlight nights. Pumps at various 
points along the street and on the 
Public Square furnished the drink- 
ing water. 

Taverns dotted the street. At 
East Street corner was the Com- 
modore Perry; at Bedford Street 
the Red Lion; a few doors East of 
the Square the Spread Eagle; 
Southwest corner of the Square 
(Carlisle Trust Co. site) the Jack- 
son Inn; at Pitt Street corner, 
White Hall; where the Conlyn 
Jewelry Store stands, the Seven 
Stars. The names, always pictur- 
esque, were changed from time to 
time. 

The present imposing jail had 
not been built when the railroad 
came. The market house, predeces- 
sor of the present one, was finish- 
ed the very same year as the rail- 
road, 18387; it was an L-shaped 
building, with open sides. The fres- 
ent court house had not been built, 
but the old court house that was 
destroyed by fire in 1845 occupied 
its section of the square, together 
with the old town hall, also de- 
stroyed in the same fire. 

The First Presbyterian stone 
meeting house occupied its present 
site, but without the present chapel 
and tower. A brick chapel building 
was then in use. The Episcopal 
Church was standing, but without 
the parish house. On the Farmers 
Trust Co. corner stood a hotel, and 
a row of small offices in the rear. 
At Pitt Street corner was the old 
M. E. Church. 


The First Depot 


The first depot for passengers 
was in the building adjoining the 


hotel at the corner of High and 
Pitt, now occupied by the Smith 
music store and an adjoining store. 
The first exyress office was across 
the street on the corner, where the 
depot now stands. The _ present 
depot was not built until the late 
1880's. 

Dickinson College had three build- 
ings, West and East and South Col- 
leges. Murray’s warehouse was at 
the corner of High and “Sollege 
(Bosler residence). There were 
several other warehouses, one on 
the present Methodist Church cor- 
ner (High and West Sts). 

Where Denny Hall now stands 
was the little old white house on 
the corner, the home of the Denny 
family. Here it was that according 
to tradition General Washington 
dismounted and tied his horse 
when here in 1794. At least he 
might have done so, except for the 
fact that he drove here in a coach. 

The population of Carlisle in 
1837 was 4,000. The public schools 
had been opened the year before 
(1836). There were two newspapers, 
the Herald-Expositor and the Vol- 
unteer. There were two fire com- 
panies, the Union (1789) and the 
Cumberland (1803). There were 
several military companies besides 
the troops at the barracks. There 
were no industries other than one- 
man shops. A census of that date 
shows: 1 grain mill, 2 distilleries, 
2 breweries, 1 furnace, 2 gun fac- 
tories, 4 tin shops, 4 carriage shops, 
1 carshop, just started, 7 chair, 7 
tanneries, 4 harness, 22 boot and- 
shoes, 2 soap, 2 tobacco. 

Martin van Buren was president 
of the United States, having just 
succeeded Gen. Jackson. The popu- 
lation of the nation was about 16 
millions. There were 26 states in 
the union. Joseph Ritner, buried at 
Mt. Rock, was governor of the 
Commonwealth. Robert Snodgrass 
was burgess; Frederick Watts, af- 
terwards the great president of the 
C. V. R. R., was president of the 
town council; Michael Holcomb 
was sheriff; Thomas Craighead, 
clerk of the courts; William Line, 
register of wills; J. Wunderlich was 
postmaster and Hon. John Reed, 
judge of the courts. Dr. J. P. Dur- 
bin was president of the college. 

Walking about the streets you 


would have seen the stores of 
Charles Barnitz, general merchan- 
dise; Samuel ‘Elliott, drugs; Ozilby 
and Hitner; Dr. John Myers, drugs 
and book store; N. Hantch, tailor; 
George W. Crabb, groceries; J. W. 
Eby, groceries; Robert Givin, hard- 
ware; Charles Allison, Weirich 
Bentz, Capt. Isaac Bell, Henry Duf- 
field, John Faller, John A. Hum- 
rich, Peter B. Lechler, Peter B. 
Smith, Jacob Sener, and others. 

The churches and _ pastors in- 
cluded: First Presbyterian, Rey. 
Henry Wilson; Catholic. Rev. 
Patrick Dwen; Methodist, Rev. Job 
Guest; Second Presbyterian, Rev. 
Daniel McKinley; Episcopal, Rev. 
Jvohn Thorn; Lutheran, Rev. John 
Uhrich. 


Old High Street Families 


Some of the families on High or 
railroad street when the railroad 
was first built were: from East to 
Bedford—Irvine, McFeely, Armor, 
Lyon, Duffield. From Bedford to 
Hanover—Penrose, Watts, Gibson, 
Hepburn, Alexander, Duncan, 
Thorn and Harper. From Hanover 
to Pitt—Biddle, Baird, Hamilton, 
Stevenson, Sharp, Beatty, Bracken- 
ridge, Loudon. From Pitt to West— 
Parker, Denny, Noble, Zeigler, 
Lamberton, Knox, Reed. 

These were prominent families, 
some of them to be _ referred to 
later. It was to be seen that at the 
coming of the railroad, High Street 
was a Street of great importance, 
more given to fine residences than 
at present, and possessing in those 
more leisurely days a glamour and 
attractiveness all its own and 
‘quite unique. 

Since names make history let us 
note a few more of 1837: Andrew 
Boden and Charles Bell were jus- 
tices of the peace; Gad Day, Alex- 
ander Dobb and Ezekiel Hughes, 
school teachers; Henry Ebaugh, 
dentist; George D. Foulk and 
Lewis Foulk, doctors; George 
Fleming, printer; George and Ber- 
nard Hendel,_ silversmiths and 
watch makers; and James Loudon, 
book seller. According to the tax 
assessments Isaac B. Parker and 
George. Metzger were the richest 
residents, or at least had the most 
taxable personal property. 

In public improvements the year 


1837 was a big one for Carlisle. 
The railroad was opened; East 
College had just been completed 
(contract price $9,588.), South Col- 
lege had just been built to replace 
the building destroyed by fire the 
year before, and the new market 
house had just been built and 
opened for business. 


Early Railroads 

In a recently-published book de- 
voted to a description of old times, 
there is a chapter on the develop- 
ment of the railroad. 

The idea of the use of rails came 
from England where wagon ruts 
were planked in the roads from the 
Newcastle coal mines to the sea. 

In 1826 a rail road with pine tim- 
ber faced with bar iron was built 
to cover three miles from granite 
quarries near Quincy, Mass., to Ne- 
ponsit River. Horses pulled the 
cars. In this way the granite was 
hauled for the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment at Boston. 

Other similar roads popped up. 
The Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company built one at Carbondale, 
Pa., to haul coal from the mines to 
the canal at Honesdale. The Dela- 
ware and Hudson Company imrport- 
ed four steam engines from Eneg- 
land, such engines just having been 
invented there. One, the Stour- 
bridge Lion, was selected for the 
first demonstration. It was driven 
five or six miles, but 1t proved that 
a steam engine was unsuited to the 
needs of the road. 

In 1830 an engine was built in 
the United States called “The Best 
Friend of Charleston.” It proved 
capable of 21 miles on hour. A 
Negro fireman became annoyed at 
the escaping steam and held down 
the valve. The resulting explosion 
wrecked the engine. 

By this time the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was well under way, 
spurred partly by the completion 
of the Hrie Canal. But one diffi- 
culty soon developed—engines were 
unsafe for curves, of which there 
were a great manv. (It may be not- 
ed here, parenthetically, that when 
the Cumberland Valley was laid 
out, the engineers’ report made 
reference to the easy curves, most 
of which were a _ half-mile in 
radius. ) 


Just then Peter Cooper, an in- 
ventive genius, was led to study 
the subject, partly because he had 
invested in land along the Balti- 
more and Ohio route. At his New 
York foundry he turned out an en- 
gine, the “Tom Thumb,” which took 
curves and saved the railroad. The 
Tom Thumb was capable of fair 
speed and in a race with a horse 
would have won, but the blower 
belt slipped, steam went down, the 
engine slowed down and the horse 
forged ahead. 

By 1838 demonstrations of speed 
were taking place. In that year a 
record for dispatch of news was 
made. A copy of a_ presidential 
message was rushed from the capi- 
tol at Washington to the railroad 
depot where a train awaited, and 
in 78 minutes was in Baltimore, and 
thence .relayed to Philadelphia and 
New York in record time. The pub- 
lic marvelled. Thereafter progress 
was rapid. In 1844 Henry L. Ells- 
worth, Commissioner of Patents 
in his annual report to Congress, 
made a prediction that “with the 
steamboat and the railroad the lim- 
its of human ingenuity and pro- 
gress must be close at hand!” 


C. V. Incorporated 1831 


The Cumberland Valley Railroad 
was incorporated by that name by 
act of the Legislature on April 2, 
1831. Nothing was done toward 
construction of the line for several 
years. By May, 1835, sufficient stock 
had been sold to authorize the be- 
ginning of work. August 1837 saw 
the completion of the line from Car- 
lisle to the river at Harrisburg and 
November of the same year the 
completion to Chambersburg. 

Up to this time the principal 
means of transportation were the 
stagecoach, the Conestoga wagon 
and the canal. The latter did net 
touch this section, but the stage 
and wagon did. As early as 1744 the 
court at Lancaster laid out the 
Great Road from Susquehanna to 
Potomac. This road ran through 
Carlisle, and in general outline is 
followed by the course of the pres- 
ent Harrisburg-Carlisle Highway 
known as the pike, and the high- 
way known as the Walnut Bottom 
from here to Chambersburg. 

Transportation by horse and 


wagon was flourishing at this time. 
The coming of the railroad was 
resented by the teamsters, by the 
drovers, by the owners of public 
houses. They protested against in- 
terference with their extensive 
business, which they realized all 
to clearly must give way before the 
railroad. Their protests were pow- 
erful for their numbers were great, 
but they did not prevail. The rail- 
road came and the stage coach and 
Conestoga gradually lost out in the 
competition. The Conestoga wagon 
was so named because it was cus- 
tomarily drawn by a special breed 
of draft horses raised in the Cones- 
toga district of Lancaster County 
and known as Conestoga horses. 

In 1826 certain Baltimore resi- | 
dents and capitalists sought a 
charter for a railroad from the 
Pennsylvania legislature. The. road 
was to run from Baltimore to York, 
thence to Carlisle and to Chambers- 
burg. This might have been very 
advantageous to Carlisle, for from 
the earliest days Baltimore was a 
natural trading place for the Cum- 
berland Valley. More than to Phila- 
delphia our products were sent to 
Baltimore and our provisions were 
bought there. Baltimore markets 
were quoted in our papers. But the 
legislature refused a charter, large- 
ly on “patriotic” grounds. A com- 
mittee reported: “It is believed 
that the grant of such privileges is 
not due to any principle of comity 
or justice, and is repugnant to 
every principle of State vride and. 
State policy. It would have a ten- 
dency to deprive the State of the 
trade which will be one of the ele- 
ments of the future greatness and 
with whatever care the charter 
might be guarded the humilitating 
spectacle would soon be exhibited 
of the country of Penn and Frank- 
lin pleading for her rights at Wash- 
ington in the courts of the United 
States against a corporate power 
located in one of the streets of 
Baltimore. An absolute and exclu- 
sive control over the highways, ex- 
cepting only what is conceded to 
the paternal government of the 
United States. is the -~- 
power of the State, and ought only 
to be given up when absolutely 
necessary for the construction of 
works bearing a national impress.” 


Even after the CVRR was char- 
tered in 1831, the legislature and 
Governor were cool to amendments 
to the charter. Early in 1840 an 
amendment was sought to provide 
for tells that would return 9 per 
cent on the investment, and cer- 
tain other changes. The legislature 
passed it, but Governor David R. 
Porter vetoed it on the ground that 
this CVRR was visioned as a part 
of a great line from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburgh and it would not be 
right to have a portion right in the 
middle of it charging high tolls, 
protected by law in its right to do 
so, and protected for forty years 
from purchase by the State. Said 
the Governor: “I wash my hands of 
all such legislation.”’ 


Financial Panic of 1837 


In the early struggles, more im- 
portant than securing rights from 
the legislature or meeting the op- 
position of the teamsters and drov- 
ers, was the financial condition of 
the country. It should be realized 
that this was 1837, the year of 
panic. Money was’ very hard to 
raise. General Jackson had vetoed 
the bank bill. Van Buren was try- 
ing to weather the storm but it 
broke about his head. People were 
distrustful of the government. 
“Shinplasters,’ the money was 
called. 

“During President Jackson’s 
second term, (1833 to 1837) all 
sorts of enterprises were planned 
in the hove of great gain. Money 
was loosely lent without sufficient 
security to corporations intending 
to build railroads, lay out towns 


‘and the like. Speculation was wild 


and danger was near. When the 
government money was reroved 
from the national bank it was dis- 
tributed among state banks which 
lent it freely to speculators. Next 
came a free distribution of the 
surplus federal government money 
among the states. This money had 
been deposited in “pet banks.” 
When it was wanted for distribu- 
tion among the states, these banks 
had to call in their loans and pay 
back the money. Last came the 
“specie circular’ in which Jack- 
son ordered the land agents to 
accept only gold and silver in 
payment for government lands, in- 


stead of paver money much of 
which was proving of doubtful 
value. In order to get the gold and 
silver with which to buy lands the 
speculators called on the banks to 
redeem their notes. Many of them 
could not do so and this led to 
trouble. Money became scarce and 
many bank notes became nearly 
worthless. Prices fell, banks sus- 
pended payments, merchants fail- 
ed, factories closed, and thousands 
of men were throwu out of em- 
ployment. Even the federal govern- 
ment, which a year or two before 
had surplus funds to give te the 
States, became embarrassed for 
want of money.” All this came to 
a head in 1837, the year our rail- 
road was built and opened. (In 
passing, we noticed in the news- 
papers of that year that the Car- 
lisle Devosit Bank declared its 
regular semi-annual dividend, as it 
has done now for so many years). 

The chief thing that saved the 
situation for the infanc railroad 
was the high character and. the 
financial standing of its manag- 
ers. Judge Watts, General Alex. 
ander, Senator Penrose, Thomas 
Chambers and Daniel Mahon in- 
serted a notice in the newspapers 
in which they said they would 
Bersonally guarantee “to meet 
every payment.” This hada wan 
effect, for a public notice like 
that was as good as a bond, and 
it was known that the men who 
issued it were financially respon- 
sible. The company also issued a 
form or script which was redeem- 
able after the road began opera- 
tions in services, that is, for 
passengers or freight charges. This 
helped some with the raising of 
funds. 


In 1828, the same year that the 
Baltimore veople applied for a 
charter, the Pennsylvania Canal 
Commission authorized the survey 
of a railroad line from the Susque- 
hanna at Harrisburg to Chambers- 
burg. Nothing came of this but it 
is evident that the move of the 
Baltimore people had this effect 
at least—that it stirred Pennsyl- 
vania to action. 

The CVRR was incorporated and 
stock issued at $50 a share. A, 
first the stock was worth practica}- 


ly nothing. Under Judge Watts it 
recovered value, and for many 
years proved to be a first class in- 
vestment. When the corporate 
identity of the company passed 
out by the purchase by the Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company, hold-~* 


ers of CVRR stock were proud 
to be able to demand three shares 
of Pennsy for one of their own. 


Managers of 1835 


On June 27, 1835, officers were 
elected as_ follows: yresident, 
Thomas G. McCulloh; managers, 
Samuel Alexander, Charles B. Pen- 
rose, Lewis Harlan, Frederick 
Watts, David Mahon, George W. 
Himes, Frederick Byers, Thomas 
Chambers, John R. Neff, John 
Grigg, Charles I. Boker; treasurer, 
Joseph B. Mitchell; secretary, 
Abram Hendel. This was essential: 
ly the board of management that 
built and opened the road. It is 
to be noted that it was in most 
part a Carlisle project; it was 
begun here, financed here and the 
chief offices and management 
located here for many years. 

It may well be said at this point 
that Judge Watts, an original 
founder and manager of the roaa, 
was one of our most prominent 
citizens. He accepted the presidency 
of the road in 1845, and resigned 
in 1872 to accept the appointment 
of Commissioner of Agriculture 
at Washington from the hands of 
President Grant. It 1s _ said of 
Judge Watts: “It is to his energy 
and able management that the 
yneople of the Valley are indebted 
for a road which, when he took 
hold of it, was in debt, out of re- 
pair, unproductive, and in a di- 
lapidated condition, but which, 
through his energetic and _ eco- 
nomical management, has been 
brought up to a high state of pros- 
perity having paid all of its indebt- 
edness and been made to yield 
handsome returns.” 

Before recounting the actual 
opening of the railroad in Car- 
lisle, we mention here that the 
bridge across the river for the 
road was opened on January 16, 
1839, thus connecting the CVRR 
with Harrisburg, Portsmouth and 
Mount Joy R. R., and also with 
the Penna. Canal. This bridge was 


destroyed by fire on December 
4, 1844. It was rebuilt at once but 
not finished completely until 1850. 

A new iron bridge was built in 
1887, and the present bridge in 
1916-17 


Roberts, Chief Engineer 


W. Milnor Roberts, of Carlisle, 
deserves credit and s»vecial men- 
tion as the first Chief Engineer 
of the company. He was married to 
Annie Gibson, daughter of Chief 
Justice John Bannister Gibson, of 
East High Street. At this time he 
was about 40 years of age and- 
probably made his horre with his 
wife’s parents. Besides building 
the railroad we learn through Mr. 
James W. Sullivan that he built 
the gas works, and thereafter lett 
for Brazil where he engaged in 
engineering enterpmses. Two of 
his sons (one named John Bannis- 
ter Gibson Roberts) attended 
Dickinson College in the classes 
of 1841 and 1843 respectively; 
They became engineers in the 
West and South, and both were 
listed in the Dickinson alumni 
catalog of 1931 as living, the one 
in Cumberland, Md., and the other 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Roberts was employed 
definitely in the early part of 1835 
by the Company. In October of 
1835 he submitted the report of 
his preliminary surveys in which 
he estimated the cost of the road, 
composed of strong white oak 
rails and sills, and flat iron.bars 
21%, by % inches, and a bridge 
across the river, at $546,064. The 
road was built, it was said, withir 
a few hundred dollars of that es- 
timate. 

The oak rails were about eight 
inches high and four inches across 
at the bottom tavering to the width 
of the iron strip on the top. Some 
of these rails were to be seen as 
part of a fence in our neighbor- 
hood as recently as_ fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The iron was 
nailed to these wooden rails, and 
often came loose, causing acci- 
dents, In 1849-1850 the road was 
rebuilt with heavy iron T rails 
at a cost of $268,000. 

The road sustained a heavy Ioss, 
$100,000 or more, from the invas- 
ion of the confederates in 1862 and 


1863. In ’63 the railroad bridge on 
East High Street was destroyed; 
the rails and ties were torn up 
and dumped onto the street and 
the upper courses of the stone 
piers were torn down. 


When the road was built in 
High Street in 1837 it is said that 
it was “at the request of some, 
though not without vigorous prv- 
test of other citizens of the town.’ 
This probably refers to the pro- 
tests of those versons (teamsters, 
inn keepers and others) who did 
not want to see the railroad built 
at all. There is no record that 
any alternate route through the 
town was proposed. It could have 
been run on Louther or North 
streets just as easily, but, as stat- 
ed before, to run it on the main 
street seemed to be the proper 
and only thing to do. 


The First Excursion 


The running of the last train 
last month (Oct., 1936) naturally 
directed attention to the running 
of the first train in 18387. Fortun- 
ately for satisfying our curiosity 
we have a contemporary record 
of this great event. This occurred 
on August 19, 1837. Be it noted, 
that the first train ran from Car- 
lisle to Harrisburg—not from Har- 
risburg to Carlisle. The following 
account is from the Carlisle Her- 
ald and Expositor of August 22, 
1837: 


“Saturday last was a_- glorious 
day to the citizens of Cumberland 
County. At that time the first 
division of the CVRR_ extending 
from a short distance west of the 
bank of the Susquehanna to this 
borough, was opened by placing 
upon it several days fEreviously 
a locomotive, the “Cumberland 
Valley,’ (made by Norris at Phila.) 
together with a train of cars. At 
8 o’clock a. m. the cars left the 
devot in this place and proceed- 
ed on their way to the’ eastern 
section of the road, a distance of 
16 miles, which they reached in 
57 minutes. After remaining there 
for a length of time for the pur- 
pose of “taking in” some of our 
Harrisburg friends, the Cumber- 
land Valley with its train bent its 
way back to our town, whither they 


arrived in the short space of 47 
minutes. At half past two a large 
company sat down to dinner, pre 
pared in the best style, at Aughin- 
baugh’s Hotel. During the day sev- 
eral trips (three) were made, when 
our citizens generally were grati- 
fied with taking a ride on our own 
railroad. We could say much more 
on the subject, especially in praise 
of the managers, engineers and 
others engaged on this road, but 
time will not permit. 

“On yesterday, (Sunday, Aug. 20, 
1837) by invitation of the manag- 
ers all of ‘“‘Heaven’s last, best 
gift to man,” in town were invited 
to take a ride for »leasure and 
such qa gathering of the fair sex 
we never did _ see. We really 
thought the world was turned up- 
side down, and for the life of us 
we cannot tell where they all 
sprang from. However they all ap- 
peared delighted with their ride 
and although the SPARKS flew 
thick and fast, yet we have no 
doubt but that the ladies in think- 
ing of SPARKS thought what a 
delightful time it was for them 
to throw sparks at the gentlemen. 

“We are happy to add that the 
fears of many were not realized 
and that no accident whatsoever 
occurred to mar the pleasure of 
the ceremony of opening ‘the first 
division of the CVRR.” 


The reference to snrarks is 
both figurative and literal. As the 
engines burned wood for fuel, and 
as the cars were crowded and 
open, there is no doubt the »as. 
sengers were covered with sparks 
and smoke. 


It is romantically pictured that 
in later years the girls of the 
town, especially those’ residing 
along High Street, would sit on 
their doorsteps, dressed in their 
best gowns, to watch the arrival of 
the trains and hoping perhaps to 
make a favorable impression on 
the gentlemen, especially  Bar- 
racks officers and college students. 
We can’t give this for a fact but 
anyhow, why could it not be true? 
It is thus pictured in Mary John- 
son Dillon’s novel, “Old Bellaire.” 

It may be added that full many 
a traveler through our beautiful 
Valley has gained a favorable im- 


pression of Carlisle because the 
train ran through the main street, 
past the attractive houses with the 
pretty girls, through the Public 
Square, past the College and 
Mooreland. 


A Banquet Follows 


Before we leave the story of the 
first train ride, we must add an 
account of the banquet served 
at Auginbaugh’s Hotel which was 
located, we believe, at the south- 
west corner of High and Pitt 
Streets, known as the Man- 
sion House or Carlisle Hotel. The 
Herald and Expositor’s account of 
this feature of the celebration 
tells us that: 

“The first division of the C. V. 
R. R. being completed from near 
the banks of the Susquehanna to 
Carlisle, a noble engine, called the 
Cumberland Valley, from the fac- 
tory of W. Norris, of Philadelphia, 
was placed upon it, on Saturday 
the 18th of August, 1837, with a 
train of cars. It set off from Car- 
lisle early in the morning with the 
managers, engineers and a numer- 
ous company. “Everything worked 
together for good.” The road was 
firm and true—the engine power- 
ful—the trip to the river was »er- 
formed in a few minutes. After 
visiting Harrisburg the company 
returned with a large accession 
from Dauphin and the lower end 
of the Valley and among them the 
Auditor General, Mr. Hobart, and 
the surveyor general, Mr. Taylor. 
The trip was several times repeat- 
ed through the day, the cars filled 
and covered with passengers. Not 
the slightest accident occurred to 
mar the gratification of the oc- 
casion. 

At half past two the company 
sat down to dinner prepared for 
the occasion at Auginbaugh’s 
Hotel. After the cloth was remov- 
ed it was suggested by Judge Reed 
on behalf of the citizens present, 
unconnected with the construction 
of the road, that the occasion de- 
manded a public expression of their 
opinion, commendatory of the lib- 
erality, zeal and perseverance dis- 
played in projecting and thus far 
completing this great enterprise. 
The following toasts were drunk 
with great glee: 


“The CVRR;” “The Maragers;” 
‘“W. Milnor Roberts, the chief en- 
gineer”’ (arose and responded) ; 
“The Silent Language of the Rail 
Road;” “Internal Improvements:” 
“The Rich and Poor;” “The People 
of Cumberland Valley;” “Dickin- 
son College;” “The Cooperation of 
Science and Manual Labor;” By 
Robert Harris, Esq., “Mr. MecCul- 
lough, »resident of the Board;” By 
General Cameron: “Nicholas Bid- 
dle, of the Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania;” by Hugh 
Gallagher: “General Samuel Alex- 
ander, one of the first to suggest 
the project and among the most 
efficient in carrying it out;” by 
Jason W. Eby; by Colonel Mc- 
Clure; by C. B. Penrose, Esq.; by 
General Carreron, “to John Har- 
per, a sub-engineer.” 

Jason W. Eby referred to was 
a High Street merchant; he built 
Marion Hall; in 1837 he was the 
secretary of the Board of Man- 
agers, having succeeded Hendel. 

Opened to Chambersburg 

Shortly after this great celebra- 
tion in August, three months exact- 
ly, on Nov. 19, 1837, the road was 
formally opened to Chambersburg. 
A train was run to Chambersburg 
from Carlisle bearing a large com- 
pany, and a great parade and 
demonstration was held at Cham- 
bersburg upon its. arrival. The 
railroad meant as much to the 
Franklin County town, both then 
and in the future, as to Carlisle. 

When the line was opened from 
Carlisle to Chambersburg, with 
the first run on Nov. 19, 1887, the 
committee of the managers in 
charge consisted of Samuel Alex- 
ander, William M. Henderson and 
Frederick Watts. This introduces 
a new name—William M. Hender- 
son. He was one of the well-known 
Henderson family of Carlisle. The 
Alexander, Byers and Henderson 
families were intermarried. 

The contemporary newspaper 
account (Herald and Exnvositor 
Nov. 21, 1837) says in part: The 
last week has been a glorious one 
for the Cumberland Valley. The 
train left Harrisburg and stopped 
at Carlisle for another engine and 
cars. The cars were crowded to 
overflowing, about 500 pesons be- 
ing aboard. Newville was reached 


“in a few minutes’ where “the 
whole surrounding country was 
assembled.” A stop was made for 
wood and water. At Shippensburg 
the train was greeted on the 
Bridge by a deputation from the 
town. The band played “Hail 
Columbia.’ Here the crowd in- 
creased to 1,000. The train proceed- 
ed “flying” at 30 miles an hour. 
A very large crowd met the train 
at Chambersburg — “her beauty, 
her military, her young and old.” 
The whole party adjourned to the 
Culbertson Hotel for dinner. 

From another account it appears 
that this first train to Chambers- 
purg left here at about noon and 
arrived at about 3 o’clock. Return- 
ing it left Chambersburg that 
might at 1:30 a. m. and arrived 
here at between 4 and 5. 


The First Fire From Sparks 


That first train to Chambersburg 
was responsible for the first fire 
from railroad sparks on High 
Street. These were not the sparks 
of the ladies but the sparks from 
the syrokestack. On Saturday after- 
noon, Nov. 19, half an hour after 
the train had passed through Car- 
lisle, fire broke out on the roof 
of R. Irvine’s tannery at the 
bridge “having caught from the 
sparks which proceeded from the 
locomotive.” The damage was 
slight. Mention of Irvine’s tannery 
recalls that the corner of High 
and East was known as Irvine’s 
Corner—the stone house on the 
northeast corner. 


First Managers Identified 

Of the list of managers first 
elected, who built the railroad, and 
who have been named heretofore, 
we are able to identify a number: 

THOMAS GRUBB McCULLOH, 
the first president, was a native of 
Greencastle and practiced law at 
Chambersburg. He had studied law 
with Judge Thomas Duncan here 
in Carlisle. He served in Congress 
and in the State Legislature and 
was a man of financial means. He 
was instrumental in having the line 
extended from Carlisle to Cham- 
bersburg. 

FREDERICK WATTS was Judge 
Watts, the son of David Watts, 


Esq., and was one of the most noted » 


men of Carlisle of that or any other 
period. He resided on Hast High 
Street opposite the Wellington 
Hotel, in what was until recent 
years known as the Watts property, 
now the property of the Order of 
Owls, a fraternal society. His 
neighbor on the one side was 
Chief Justice Gibson, and on the 
other side Charles 8. Penrose, 
while a short distance away was the 
Alexander home. Judge Watts af- 
terwards became the president of 
the railroad for nearly 30 years, be- 
ginning in 1845. He was the first 
commissioner of Agriculture of the 
United States, under President 
Grant; he was the first to introduce 
McCormick’s new invention, the 
reaper, in this valley, in 1840. 
Cyrus McCormick himself helped 
to demonstrate it on the Watts 
farm. He organized the Gas and 
Water Company and. the Cumber- 
land County Agricultural Society 
and was head of the first Bozrd of 
Trustees at Pennsylvania State 
College, 1855-1871, where Watts 
Hall has been named in his honor. 
His farm residence was at 
“Creekside,” along the Conodo- 
guinet about two miles northwest 
of town near Watts Bridge, the 
present Briner Estate farm, with 
the old barn, built as a model in 
its day, still standing. 

CHARLES B. PENROSE wis a 
prominent attorney and State Sen- 
ator, a participant in the events of 
the “Buckshot War.’ He came to 
Carlisle in 1821 and entered upon 
the practice of his profession. His 
residence w2s on Mast High Street 
and he was the father of William 
McFunn Penrose and the grand- 
father of the Misses Penrose, now 
residing on Hast High Street. 

SAMUBL ALEXANDER was a 
successful attorney. He was in 
command of the local militia and 
of the volunteer regiment of Cum- 
berland County with the title of 
General, by which he always has 
been known. He was a brother of 
William Alexander, who resided in 
the stone house at the corner of 
Hast and Louther Streets, still 
known as the Alexander property 
and the home of the late Misses 
Alexander. General Samuel Alex- 
ander married Annie Blaine, a 
granddaughter of General Ephraim 
Blain. It is said of him that ‘“be- 


sides his legal habits and acquire- 
ments he had a natural taste and 
inclination for mechanics, he was 
fond of music and still fonder of 
anything concerning the military 
life.’ He got his fondness for the 
military naturally for his father, 
Col. John Alexander, was an officer 
in the Revolutionary War. His 
residence was on North Hanover 
Street next to the Deposit Bank. 
From what we are able to recon- 
struct of the formation of the rail- 
road company, we take it that 
General Alexander was the chief 
instigator. 

GEORGE W. HIMES is not iden- 
tified for certain, but may have 
been the gentleman of that name, 
a prominent farmer who lived near 
Shippensburg and was the grand- 
father of George W. Himes of re- 
cent years. 

ABRAHAM HENDEL, or Abram 
Hendel, the first secretary of the 
board of managers, was a Carlisler, 
and appears from notices in the 
newspapers of the time as the 
President of the Carlisle Equal 
Rights Society. When the man- 
agers and officers were first elect- 
ed there was a contest for officers, 
and a determined fight was made 
against Hendel by what were dub- 
bed the ‘“ex-office holders.’ But 
Hendel was elected, and the papers 
referred to him as a “worthy and 
competent young man.” 

DAVID MAHON undoubtedly was 
Dr. David Mahon, a prominent prac- 
ticing physician of Carlisle and a 
brother of John Duncan Mahon, 
Esq., a well-known attorney. Is not 
William Benet Rose, who wrote a 
poem on Mooreland several years 
ago in which he mentioned the 
railroad as “running through his 
grandmother’s town,” a descend- 
ant of Dr. Mahon? 

LEWIS HARLAN, who died in 
1843, is buried in our Old Grave- 
yard, and may possibly be identi- 
fied as the manager of that name. 

THOMAS ‘CHAMBERS was an 
attorney of Chambersburg and a 
brother of Hon. George Chambers, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. He was married to 
Catherine Duncan, daughter of 
Judge Thomas Duncan, of Carlisle. 
As in the case of President MeCul- 
loh, of Chambersburg, so in this 
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case of Mr. Chambers, there was a 
connection with Carlisle through 
Judge Duncan. 

FREDERICK BYERS probably is 
to be identified as a member of the 
well-known Byers family which 
settled at Alexander’s Spring, four 
miles west of Carlisle. 

This disposes of all but Messrs. 
John Neff, John Grigg, Charles 
Boker and Joseph Mitchell. The 
latter name, Mitchell, is familiar 
to Carlisle of that day. 


“Nick” Biddle’s Services 


One of the toasts referred to 
above, at the celebration of the 
first run from Carlisle to Harris- 
burg, was to Nicholas Biddle, Pres- 
ident of the Bank of the United 
States of Pennsylvania. When the 
bank was rechartered as a State 
institution, the act of Legislature 
required it to subscribe $100,000 to 
the capital stock of the CVIRR, and 
Mr. Biddle, a Philadelphian, not 
only paid the $100,000 subscription 
but loaned an additional $100,000 
to aid the enterprise. The bank 
failed in 1839—another evidence of 
the days of financial panic hereto- 
fore referred to—and the stock of 
the CVRR which it held at the time 
was so worthless that it was hardly 
worth listing among the bank’s 
assets. 

President McCulloh in his annual 
report to the Legislature in 1839 
said that the “whole amount of 
stock paid, loans and debts of the 
company, cost of road, bridge, loco- 
motives and cars, amounted to 
$878,072.” The report also referred 
to the purchase of three locomo- 
tives at a cost of $21,250 and ‘two 
passenger cars at $4,175. At that 
time, the report stated, the com- 
pany had eight engines; there were 
ordinarily two trains a day for 
passengers and one for freight. 
The trains run every week-day. 

As to the first Sunday traffic, Mr. 
Charles E. Eckels recalls that it 
was in the early 1880’s. He re- 
calls this because Mr. W. H. ‘Shep- 
ler was passenger agent at the 
time and on the first day the train 
ran on Sunday Mr. Shepler had to 
be absent from his pew in church 
and expressed his disapproval of 
the situation. 

At about the time Judge Watts 


became president the managers 
were: James Calhoun, R. M. Bard, 
Richard Parker, Daniel Tyler, W'm. 
S. Cobean, Phillip Berlin, William 
M. Henderson, Frederick Byers, 
Henry J. Biddle and J. N. Hutchi- 
son. At this time General Edward 
M. Biddle, of Carlisle, became sec- 
retary-treasurer, « post he filled 
for a long time with great success. 
He had studied law under Chas. B. 
Penrose and was admitted to the 
bar in 1830. . 


Early Cars 


At first the railroad did not sup- 
‘ply freight cars, but such cars were 
owned by private individuals, ship- 
pers or forwarders. For the first 
fifty years wood wag the only fuel 
used. Charles H. Leeds recalls that 
the passenger cars were pa nted 
yellow, and he and others point out 
that the first sleeping car ever used 
on an American railroad was fit- 
ted up for use on the CVRR in 1838! 
and used for 10 years. If thai is 
the case, it must have been very 
primitive. The early engines wert 
given names, the first being Cum- 
berland Valley. The Pioneer, built 
in Boston at cost of $6,200. was 
one of the best Known, and now 
reposes in Franklin Institute, Phil- 


adelphia. The first conductor was 
“Captain” John McCartney, and 
there are interesting stories told 


about him and his informal man- 
ners and his violin which he play- 
ed on his trips after taking the 
fares. Incidentally the McCartney 
family was a prominent one and 
‘- resided in the large stone house on 
North East Street at the corner 
of Locust Alley, still standing but 
falling into decay. There are 30me 
grand old stone houses on Kast 
Street in the old First Ward that 
ought to be preserved. 


The “Pioneer,” built in 1851, 
weighed about 12 tons. The driving 
wheels were 54 inches in diameter. 
The cylinders were 8% inches in 
diameter with a 14-inch stroke. Its 
water tank held 600 gallons and the 
tender held wood sufficient for 
about a dozen miles. An oil lamp 
was used in headlight; brooms 
were fitted on each side at cow- 
catcher to brush small objects from 
the track. 
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Warehouses 


In addition to the main tracks 
through High Street there were 
also a number of sidings along the 
Street, in the West end of town. 
Most of these remained in service 
long after the borough had grant- 
ed a new right of way for a freight 
branch through the Northern side 
of town—the right of way which 
now has become the sole trackage 
with the passing of the tracks 
from High Street. The freight 
branch was built in 1884. 


There were perhaps half a dozen 
sidings and crossing for ware- 
houses on West High Street. Hen- 
derson and Reed had a warehouse 
and siding, later the Beetem ware- 
house, where the Judge Biddle 
property now stands. Fleming and 
Murray had a warehouse and sid- 
ing, also a crossing, at the op- 
posite corner, the present site of 
the residence of Mrs. Abram Bos- 
ler. Later this was the F,. E. 
Thompson warehouse. How often 
we have seen the laden cars drawn 
by three or four horses from the 
sidings into the yards of these 
warehouses. It was 2t the Fleming 
and Murray warehouse (built 1839) 
that the first fatal railroad accident 
occurred. John Fleming, a brother- 
in-law of William B. Murray, was 
in the act of detaching one of his 
burthen or freight cars from a 
moving train arriving from the Hast 
when he accidentally fell and re- 
ceived injuries that resulted in his 
death. There was a warehouse 
and siding opposite the Murray 
warehouse where Miss Fisher now 
lives. 

Next there was the lumber yard 
of W. C. Woodward, with a siding 
running along the west side of 
South College. On the east side 
of South College later on was an- 
other siding, for the Greybill flour 
mill. On the corner where the 
Methodist Church now stands was 
a siding for the W. C. Woodward 
warehouse. A siding ran into a 
freight house on the lot now the 
Bosler Library. 


The railroad’s own warehouse 
for freight was established on West 
High Street just outside the bor- 
ough limits. At that point there 
were two and later three tracks. 


A Carlisle Project 


We have tried to point out that 
the CVRR was essentially a ‘Car- 
lisle institution. Most of the man- 
agers and officers were Carlislers. 
When incorporated in 1831 the 
articles stated that the road was 
to “begin at Carlisle and run to 
the river.’ The first train ran 
from Carlisle to the river, and from 
Carlisle to Chambersburg. 


The first board of managers has 
been mentioned. The following 
were the original incorporators in 
1831: Samuel Alexander, John 
Harper, Charles B. Penrose, John 
M. Woodburn and Andrew (Mc- 
Dowell, all of Carlisle; Adam 
Reigle, Henry Ford and Lewis Zear- 
ing, all of Mechanicsburg; Jacob 
M. Haldeman and John Forster, 
both of Harrisburg; Mark Richards 
and Jacob F. Pleis, both of Phila- 
delphia. Maj. John Harper (above) 
born 1793, prothonotary, bank di- 
rector, justice of the peace, sur- 
veyer. He built Harper’s Row, east 
of the Eypiscopal Church. 

W. Milnor Roberts, the chief en- 
gineer heretofore referred to, was 
first employed in 1831, but nothing 
much was done for four years. He 
made his survey and reported on 
the estimate of cost and stated that 
the grades are easy, the curves 
easy, and few streams to be 
bridged. In November and Decem- 
ber of 1836 Mr. Roberts advertised 
for contractors. The work was di- 
vided into sections. No less than 
25 contracts to different firms were 
let for sections in November and 
23 more in December. Soon after 
that work began in earnest. 

Referring to early financial trou- 
bles, due partly to the panic of 
1837, an early report says: This 
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shows what happens when you 
“start with half means and are then 
forced to continue on credit at a 
ruinous cost.” Also, “forcing on 
public improvements faster than 
means of the country would jus- 
citys 

But when the next national panic 
occurred in 1857 the CVRR was 
little effected, and Judge Watts, 
who brought the value of the stock 
from $3 a share to $60 a share, said 
in his report: “Our road, running 
through the most densely settled 
and richest valley in the State, is 
little effected.” 

Some years after the opening to 
Chambersburg the CVIRR connect- 
ed there with the Franklin Rail- 
road to Hagerstown, and ultimately 
was extended to Winchester, Va., 
making the entire length 122 miles. 
Branch lines also were built in 


later years to reach Dillsburg, 
(1873), Waynesboro and Mercers- 
burg. 


On the completion of the road to 
Chambersburg, a citizen and patron 
was moved to verse. His effusion, 
handed to the local editor while on 
the train, began: 


“There are some who extol a turn- 
pike or canal 
And are with such improvements 


delighted; 
But such are misled or quite wrong . 
in the head, 
Or their genius in darkness be- 
_ nighted. - 


Though such may be pleased in 
stage to be squeezed, 

Or be tossed on the waves in a 
small boat, 

But a swift railroad car pleases me 
better far, 

Drawn by steam on the Cumberland 
Railroad. 


